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RRATIONAL, though well intentioned, is MALcoLm P. 

SHARP’s verdict with respect to Supreme Court in- 
terpretations of the commerce clause. In his article 
Does the Sales Tax Burden Interstate Commerce?, he 
lays stress on the “‘ill-defined if not invisible distinc- 
tion taken” in various cases involving the sales tax, and 
calls for a coherent federal-state tax policy, which can 
be effected through the broad powers given to Congress. 
Mr. Sharp, long a champion of civil liberties and a 
leading authority on contracts, is now Associate Pro- 
fessor of Law at the University of Chicago. During his 
notable academic career, he has also taught at Wis- 
consin and lowa. His most recent publication, prepared 
in collaboration with Professor Charles O. Gregory, is 
“Social Change and Labor Law.” 


Analyses of the composition of state legislatures have 
been few and far between, but the gradually accumu- 
lating data makes possible a more and more sharply 
focused picture of “The American Legislator.” The 
most recent contribution has been made by Vicroria 
ScHuck, who presents her summaries in Dissecting 
Florida’s Legislature. Miss Schuck is Assistant Profes- 
sor of Political Science at the Florida State College for 
Women, and serves as a member of her County Welfare 
Soard. Educated at Stanford, where she received B.A., 
M.A., and Ph.D. (1937) degrees, she has already 
attained for herself an enviable academic reputation. 


C. A. KIRKPATRICK spent several years in advertising 
and sales promotion work with a leading oil company 
before going to the University of Maryland to teach 
Marketing. While with the oil company one of his 
major concerns was the promotion of pleasure travel. 
Then, when tourism began to be appreciated as the vast 
intricate business that it is, Dr. Kirkpatrick decided 
that a study of the tourist industry met both require- 
ments of a perfect hobby—the study would be fascinat- 
ing and remunerative. In Capitalizing on Tourist Trade 
—State Techniques, he sets forth a program for effec- 
tive state advertising, stressing the desirability of evalu- 
ating physical attractions and of creating the correct 
mental attitude among the citizens of the state. 


Quadrennial legislative sessions are now relics of the 


past in American state government. Alabama, the last 
to abolish them, has now adopted a biennial session 
which will take effect in 1943. Roscoe C. MARTIN gives 
an interesting and valuable account of how a state 
legislature handled the heavy demands made upon it 
against the handicaps of an outmoded constitutional 
requirement in Alabama Falls in Line. Professor Mar- 


tin, who now teaches political science at the University 
of Alabama and directs its Bureau of Public Adminis- 
tration, has for many years been a close observer of 
state and municipal affairs. His many writings include 
surveys of government in Texas, where he taught at the 
University for nearly a decade. 


Bernice T. VAN DER VRIES, now serving her third term 
in the Illinois General Assembly, is the only woman 
chairman of a commission on interstate cooperation, 
lor many years a member of Illinois’ Commission, Mrs, 
Van der Vries has devoted much time and effort in the 
legislature to. harmonizing relationships between her 
state and its neighbors. A hard and intelligent worker 
whose legislative record is widely praised, she describes 
her typical day in 4 Legislator Earns Her Way. 
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financed advertising. 
DUNN) —Statewide privately or municipally financed 


advertising. 


Within the last decade, state-financed advertising for 
tourists has increased by leaps and bounds. Of equal 
significance has been the rapid rise in publicity given 
to industrial and agricultural opportunities within the 
state. Previously, advertising was carried on by many 
communities or regions, which, through chambers of 
commerce or other agencies such as resort associations, 
expended private or municipal funds for these pur- 
poses. This advertising coincides closely with the ad- 
vent of the depression and the efforts of the states to 
bolster prosperity and reduce unemployment. 

State advertising has now reached such proportions 
that many states have established agencies devoted 
solely to publicizing their advantages. Millions of dol- 
lars being appropriated; in some cases the funds having 
been derived from special taxes, but. more often taken 
from the state’s general funds. 

The methods utilized by the states for disseminating 
their advertising include newspapers and magazines, 
usually on a nationwide basis, and the preparation of 
booklets for direct distribution. The radio and movies 
are widely employed, and in some instances billboards. 
Stamps and jabels are attached to letters going out 
from state offices, and agricultural and food products 
are frequently marked with the state insignia. 

A further treatment of state advertising will be found 
in C. A. Kirkpatrick’s article Capitalizing on Tourist 
Trade—State Techniques, on page 41, and the table on 
State Advertising on the inside back cover. A_ study 
entitled Advertising by the States has been prepared and 
published by the Council of State Governments. 
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DOUBTLESS MUCH CAN BE SAID AS TO THE DESIRABILITY 
OF A COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEM OF TAXATION THROUGH THE 
COOPERATION OF THE UNION AND THE STATES SO AS TO 
AVOID THE DIFFERENTIATIONS WHICH BESET THE APPLICA- 
TION OF THE COMMERCE CLAUSE AND THUS TO PROTECT 
BOTH STATE AND NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS BY A JUST AND 
GENERAL SCHEME FOR RAISING REVENUE. HOWEVER IM- 
PORTANT SUCH A POLICY MAY BE, IT IS NOT A MATTER FOR 
THIS COURT. 
—MR. CHIEF JUSTICE HUGHES, dissenting 
McGoldrick v. Berwind-White Coal Company (January 29, 1940) 


JUDICIAL CONTROL OF NATIONAL COM MERCE—UNLIKE LEG- 
ISLATIVE REGULATIONS—MUST FROM INHERENT LIMITA- 
TIONS OF THE JUDICIAL PROCESS TREAT THE SUBJECT BY 
THE HIT AND MISS METHOD OF DECIDING SINGLE LOCAL 
CONTROVERSIES UPON EVIDENCE AND INFORMATION LIM- 
ITED BY THE NARROW RULES OF LITIGATION. SPASMODIC 
AND UNRELATED INSTANCES OF LITIGATION CANNOT AF- 
FORD AN ADEQUATE BASIS FOR THE CREATION OF INTE- 
GRATED NATIONAL RULES WHICH ALONE CAN AFFORD 
THAT FULL PROTECTION FOR INTERSTATE COMMERCE IN- 
TENDED BY THE CONSTITUTION. WE WOULD, THEREFORE, 
LEAVE THE QUESTIONS RAISED BY THE ARKANSAS TAX FOR 
CONSIDERATION OF CONGRESS IN A NATION-WIDE SURVEY 
OF THE CONSTANTLY INCREASING BARRIERS TO TRADE 
AMONG THE STATES. UNCONFINED BY ““THE NARROW SCOPE 
OF JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS” CONGRESS ALONE CAN, IN THE 
EXERCISE OF ITS PLENARY CONSTITUTIONAL CONTROL OVER 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE, NOT ONLY CONSIDER WHETHER 
SUCH A TAX AS NOW UNDER SCRUTINY IS CONSISTENT WITH 
THE BEST INTERESTS OF OUR NATIONAL ECONOMY, BUT CAN 
ALSO ON THE BASIS OF FULL EXPLORATION OF THE MANY 
ASPECTS OF A COMPLICATED PROBLEM DEVISE A NATIONAL 
POLICY FAIR ALIKE TO THE STATES AND OUR UNION. DI- 
VERSE AND INTERACTING STATE LAWS MAY WELL HAVE 
CREATED AVOIDABLE HARDSHIPS . . . BUT THE REMEDY, IF 
ANY IS CALLED FOR, WE THINK IS WITHIN THE AMPLE 
REACH OF CONGRESS. 

—MR. JUSTICE FRANKFURTER, 

MR. JUSTICE BLACK and 

MR. JUSTICE DOUGLAS, dissenting 


McCarroll v. Dixie Greyhound Lines, Inc. (February 12, 1940) 
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Does the Sales Tax Burden 
Interstate Commerce? 


Tangled Tax System Needs Coherent Federal- 
State Policy Initiated Under Powers of Congress 


By Matcotm P. SHARP 


Associate Professor of Law, University of Chicago 


S MEMBERS of the middle class, we still have 
A the whip hand. We pay negligible taxes, 
with some grumbling, on incomes considerably 
above the earnings of the really poor. Combining 
with our more articulate allies, the really rich, we 
still contrive to make the farmers and the wage 
earners shoulder much of the cost of taking care 
of the unemployed. 

We do this by the sales tax. The tax is objec- 
tionable chiefly because it is regressive, and so 
takes fractions of income increasing with inability 
to pay. It is also objectionable because it tends to 
interfere with trade. But it is the means by which 
care for the unemployed is now actually assured 
in cities like New York. For the same purpose it 
is relied on in Illinois, where the attachment of 
the middle and upper classes to the State Consti- 
tution still prevents the existence of a state income 
tax. 

Relief is indispensable, whether it be viewed as 
a matter of human decency or as a means of pre- 
serving order; and relief must be financed. The 
sales tax is available; but it is unjust and a nui- 
sance. If it interferes with commerce “among 
the states,’’ now commonly thought of as “inter- 
state commerce,” the sales tax presents a constitu- 
tional question. It thus comes to the attention of 
the Supreme Court. 

Accordingly, the tangled issues affected by a 
New York City sales tax were decided at the end 
of January by the Court. (McGoldrick v. Berwind 
Coal Mining Co., 8 U. S. Law Week 206, January 
30, 1940.). The tax of 2 per cent on the receipts 
from every sale in New York City was imposed on 
the sale of coal which came from Pennsylvania. 
A Pennsylvania mining corporation, which moved 
its coal by rail to Jersey City and then by barge to 
New York City, contested the application of the 
tax to sales of its coal. The company normally 


sells each year about a million and a half tons in 
all, including about 1,300,000 tons sold to public 
utility and steamship companies. The company 
maintains a sales office in New York; and con- 
tracts for sale and delivery in New York are en- 
tered into through the New York Office. It is the 
application to such sales of the New York City 
sales tax that was objected to by the company in 
the case before the Court. . 

The company had a persuasive and a recent 
precedent. In May, 1938, an Indiana tax, called a 
“Gross Income Tax,” as applied to the income de- 
rived from the sales of products of an Indiana 
manufacturing corporation, 80 per cent of whose 
products were ordered and so destined for other 
states, was held unconstitutional. Though called a 
“Gross Income Tax,” the tax looks much like a 
sales tax. It was held “a regulation of, and a 
burden upon, interstate commerce.” It was held, 
therefore, to be a violation of the provision of the 
Federal Constitution which gives Congress the 
power “To regulate Commerce . . . among the 
several states .. .” 

One who considers merely language and good 
sense may have some difficulty in understanding 
the “therefore” in the previous paragraph. The 
Constitution, indeed, makes Congress supreme 
where it is authorized to act at all, and inconsistent 
state legislation must yield to authorized congres- 
sional legislation. But it is hard to see how the 
mere authority of Congress to act, if it decides to, 
can limit the power of the states in any way. In- 
deed, it was early decided that states were free to 
pass insolvency laws, in spite of the sweeping 
power of Congress to enact bankruptcy legislation. 
The disorderly and inconvenient variety of state 
insolvency laws contributed to the pressure which 
led eventually to the permanent enactment of the 
sweeping and comprehensive federal bankruptcy 
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legislation which now almost entirely supersedes 
state power in matters of bankruptcy. 

It was only the ingenuity and eloquence of 
Webster, a casual remark or two by Marshall, a 
sensible instinct for national free trade, and the 
appearance of railroads and corporations with na- 
tional markets after the Civil War, that finally 
produced our startling modern “interpretation’’ 
of the Commerce Clause. There were great fights 
and vigorous judicial controversies over the mat- 
ter in the Forties. It was not until 1873, that state 
legislation (a tax on tonnage transported) was 
held, even in the absence of congressional legisla- 
tion on the subject, to violate the Commerce Clause. 

It was as though the police should decide that 
since the fire department has the right of way at 
all times, motorists must at all times keep away 
from some uncertain portion of the street, to be 
defined not by any accurate and intelligible words, 
but only by decisions rendered from time to time 
by the police department. 

It is not surprising that a body of doctrine 
based on such an irrational if well-intentioned in- 
terpretation of words, and itself defined in only 
the vaguest words, should produce a vast pattern 
of intricate and uncertain authorities. Seldom has 
any large question of public policy been presented 
by decisions of this type. Oleomargarine legisla- 
tion has survived ; although in a period of reaction 
to “planning,” New York’s milk control law was 
rendered inapplicable to milk from Vermont. But 


all sorts of minor local and state regulatory and | 


tax measures, some discriminatory and some not, 
all more or less “burdensome” to interstate com- 
merce, have been held invalid by the Court. 

The distinctions are of the narrowest, and the 
future application of any test is most uncertain, 
Every law office advising a corporation with a 
national market, must be alert to protect its client 
against irksome state regulations and taxes. State 
authorities must interpret as well as they can, the 
puzzling opinions of the Court. 

Thus it is not surprising that in the case of sales 
taxes we have an ill-defined if not invisible distine- 
tion taken by the Court. Does the decision of 1938, 
invalidating the Indiana tax applied to the sales 
of goods to be shipped from Indiana to other 
states, still represent law’? Is it overruled 
by last January’s decision upholding New York 
City’s sales tax applied to goods ordered and 
shipped from other states? There appears to be no 
legitimate basis for a distinction; but the later 
case in terms pretends to “‘distinguish’’ and not 
to “overrule” the earlier. 

It is hard to see how a tax at the point of 
origin burdens commerce any more than a tax at 
the point of destination. The majority opinion in 
the New York City case sounds, indeed, as though 
a tax like the Indiana tax, if called a “franchise” 
or “privilege” tax, instead of by the horrid name 
of a “Gross Income Tax,” might smell much 
sweeter. And Chief Justice Hughes, dissenting, 
apparently finds as much difficulty as you or | 
would find in distinguishing the Indiana tax from 
the New York City tax, as far as its relation to 
the Constitution is concerned. 

Perhaps it is only because the decision on the 
Indiana tax was so recent that the Court hesitated 


to overrule it in so many words. In this field of © 


constitutional law, as well as others, the Supreme 
Court has not hesitated, on occasion, squarely to 
overrule its previous decisions. I suspect that we 
should be clearer about the actual state of the law, 
if the Court had been more outspoken in dealing 
with the New York City sales tax. 

The real point is mentioned, though grudgingly, 
toward the end of Chief Justice Hughes’ dissent- 
ing opinion: “Doubtless much can be said as to 
the desirability of a comprehensive system of taxa- 
tion through the cooperation of the Union and the 
states so as to avoid the differentiations which be- 
set the application of the Commerce Clause and 
thus to protect both state and national govern- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Capitalizing On Tourist Trade— 


State Techniques 


Clear Grasp of Physical Assets 1s Basic to Effective Advertising 
By C. A. KirRKPATRICK 


Professor of Marketing, University of Maryland 


— are worth money. This is the only 
explanation of the growth of a recent, wide- 
spread movement—state advertising. 

Back in 1933 only six states advertised with 
state money, Arizona,’ Maine, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Wyoming. During 1939 
approximately thirty states spent about $2,500,000 
of state-appropriated funds for the purpose of at- 
tracting tourists. Such expenditures are under- 
standable when it is realized that, for many states, 
the tourist business ranks either first or second as 
a cash-producing industry. 

Of the advertising states about one-third en- 
trusted the conduct of their campaigns to an exist- 
ing state agency; two-thirds deemed it advisable 
to set up a special bureau. 

Visitors to a state are valuable in two major 
ways. First, the expenditures of these temporary 
residents increase the retail sales in the state vis- 
ited. And, this additional business is cash business. 
The second major way in which visitors are of 
value involves interregional trade. The exchange 
of ideas and the introduction to new products tend 
to be followed by exchanges of merchandise. 

A clear grasp of the state’s problem in advertis- 
ing for travelers is needed now as never before. 
Under current conditions the tourist is restricted 
in his choice of a destination, yet his heel continues 
to itch. This can mean only that domestic travel 
will increase—that states will enjoy higher returns 
on their advertising investments than otherwise 
would have been the case. 

The. objective of this discussion, then, is to 
break tourist advertising down into its various 
phases and to see what the state should do about 
each. The steps to be examined are these: 

Preparation for visitors 
Determination of budgets 


1 Advertising was first carried on by the Highway Depart- 
ment in 1925. The present expanded program was not under- 
taken until 1937. ; 


Identification of prospects 

Selection of media and appeals 

Evaluation of results 
In preparing for visitors a state has two jobs to 
do; one is physical—the other is mental. As to the 
physical, first of all the assets of the state should 
be listed, and provisions should be made for in- 
creasing and improving them. Parks, climate, 
hunting and fishing resources, scenery, historical 


. places, special events—these are typical of a state’s 


assets which can be effectively presented to pros- 
pective visitors. All such selling points should be 
identified. 

Two, liabilities must be studied with a view 
toward their removal; every handicap should be 
eliminated or reduced. Possibility of legal diffi- 
culty, red tape, unreasonable and inconvenient reg- 
ulations, and everything else that would make a 
visit unpleasant should be corrected. 

Facilities should be checked for adequacy. Ex- 
aminations should be made of lodging and eating 
accommodations and local transportation; sport, 
entertainment, and recreational facilities should be 
inventoried to make certain that tourists will be 
able to do the things they like. In a word, the 
visitor should be able to get whatever he may 
want—to spend his time pleasantly and satisfac- 
torily. In this connection, it should be mentioned 
that exorbitant prices will quickly prove to be a 
terrific handicap ; visitors should not be considered 
fair prey for “hold-ups.” 

The second part of preparation is mental and 
consists of selling the program locally. The value 
of travelers and visitors must be publicized by 
every possible means. 

First, the newspaper and radio interests should 
be shown how tourists benefit the state. Then, defi- 
nite plans should be made for these two groups 
to do their part in selling the state’s citizens on 
the idea of the travel campaign. Cooperation of 
both press and radio is absolutely essential to a 
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successful program. As the campaign gets under 
way these two media can be used to keep the 
public informed as to the progress being made. 

The schools should be included in the educa- 
tional job. Pupils need to be taught that visitors 
are desirable—that tourists should be cultivated. 
Support for a travel campaign will be strength- 
ened in direct proportion to the number of per- 
sons who recognize travelers as economic assets. 

Commercial organizations are to be included. 
Once convinced of the monetary worth of tourists, 
these groups will be able to exert valuable pressure 
in favor of the undertaking. 

Finally, adequate training and instruction should 
be given the persons who contact visitors most 
frequently. These persons, in the main, are gov- 
ernmental employees, taxi drivers, hotel and res- 
taurant personnel, transportation personnel, and 
policemen. Programs should be worked out to 
insure that all these individuals treat visitors in 
such a way that those visitors will want to return 
and will highly recommend the state to their 
friends. 


How MUCH TO SPEND? 


Once a state has made itself ready for tourists, 
the second step involves setting the advertising 
budget. In arriving at the amount to be spent, 
various policies, some of which are sounder than 
others, are available for adoption. 

One method, which has little to recommend its 
use other than its simplicity, calls for guessing at 
the proper amount to be spent. This technique, 
highly arbitrary, can be considered satisfactory 
only when the person making the guess has excep- 
tional judgment and is experienced in the field. 

A second easy method, equally dangerous, is to 
equal or exceed the amount appropriated by a com- 
petitor. 

A much sounder policy is to relate the size of the 
budget to the volume of business anticipated. The 
big difficulty here is determining the base figure 
to which the advertising appropriation should have 
a definite relationship. The only acceptable base 
figure is tourist revenue, and, as yet, very few 
states (perhaps only one) know the amount of 
tourist business they enjoy each year. Until states 
devise more accurate methods of measuring the 
size of their “tourist crops,” budget setting will 
have to remain relatively unsatisfactory—round 
figures such as $10,000, $50,000 and $100,000 
will continue to be selected, without much rhyme 
ur reason. 
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Regardless of methods of determination, the 
state’s budget should permit a certain amount of 
flexibility. The unforeseen is constantly happen. 
ing and often calls for immediate revision of ad. 
vertising plans. 

In setting up an advertising program aimed at 
tourists, the long range view is the one that should 
be taken. Due to the great lag between the appear. 
ance of advertisements and the tourists’ response, 
it is not fair to the campaign to advertise today and 
expect visitors tomorrow—those persons who get 
away from work only one or two weeks a year 
may have already made commitments for the com. 
ing vacation. Hence, in setting budgets, the de. 
sirability, even the necessity, of long-term plan- 
ning must be kept in mind. 

The third step in advertising for tourists con- 
sists of finding out who prospects are and where 
they live. Since the state is advertising for 
business, it should recognize, of course, that ideal 


prospects are persons who have both money and, 


time to spend. In other words, the longer the 
visitor stays, the more he spends. Classes which 
immediately come to mind as meeting the money 
and time requirements include students, the pro- 
fessional groups, the retired, those in seasonal oc- 
cupations, and salaried workers who enjoy vaca- 
tions. 


(‘ONCEPT OF TOURIST-DAYS 


Proximity is a third attribute of the better pros- 
pects. The farther away the prospect lives from 
the advertising state, the more costly the sale 
Also, visitors from the more distant localities have 
spent more of their money and time in transit— 
they have less of each left to spend once they ar- 
rive. In this connection, the states should attach 
less importance to the number of tourists at- 
tracted; they should be more concerned with the 
concept of tourist-days. 

A fourth possession of the more desirable pros- 
pects is previous travel experience. After one or 
two trips an individual usually becomes a con- 
firmed and incurable tourist; from then on, he is 
more easily sold. 

The lower-income groups, however, should not 
be overlooked, because expansion of the travel 
market clearly depends on their inclusion. These 
persons with modest incomes have proved to be 
excellent out-of-season prospects for several states. 

The fourth job is to select the media and the 
appeals that will be most effective. As to media, 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Alabama Falls In Line 


Sole State Quadrennial Legislative 
Session Yields to Biennial Sessions 


By Roscoe C. MARTIN 


Professor of Political Science and Director of the Bureau of 
Public Administration, University of Alabama 


NLY four of the state legislatures meet annu- 
O ally. All of the others except one, Alabama, 
meet biennially. Alabama has a regular quadren- 
nial session. In odd numbered years, there are 
forty-three or forty-four state legislatures in regu- 
lar session, depending on whether Alabama meets. 
In even numbered years there are eight,”! says 
one of the principal textbooks on legislation, pub- 
lished in 1934. No longer will such touching def- 
erence to Alabama’s practice be necessary, for that 
state has recently joined the great 


for that period. Frequently, if not usually, ap- 
propriations had to be adjusted before four years 
had passed. Frequently also revenues departed so 
far from the estimates that it was necessary to 
make inter-sessional changes in the revenue laws. 
In short, it was quite impossible to lay plans, and 
particularly financial plans, for four years in ad- 

vance. 
In practice the state sought to avoid the prin- 
cipal defect of the quadrennial session system by 
calling innumerable extra sessions. 


majority of commonwealths whose 
legislatures meet in regular session 
every two years. 

When Alabama’s Constitution 
was drafted in 1901, the feeling was 
prevalent that the legislature was 
at best a necessary luxury and that 
its service to the state would vary 
inversely with the frequency of its 


Thus the 1931 legislature met in 
regular session in that year, and in 
extra sessions in 1932 and 1933. 
Again, the regular session of 1935 
was followed by extra sessions in 
1936 and 1936-1937. For years, 
therefore, there was a broad gulf 
between theory and practice in the 
matter of legislative sessions. The 


meetings. Accordingly a provision 
was written into the Constitution (Art. IV, Sec. 
48) that ‘““The Legislature shall meet quadrennially 
.. on the second Tuesday in January next suc- 
ceeding their election. . . . and shall not remain 
in session longer than . . . fifty days... .” 
Three aspects of the state's system of legisla- 
tive sessions have been called into question from 
time to time. In the first place, it soon came to be 
realized that the quadrennial meeting was much 
better in prospect than in practice, for it was quite 
evident that legislative policy could not be set for 
a four-year period and then forgotten. In the 
matter of finance, to take a single example, plans 
could not be made for four years in advance, for, 
while a capital improvement budget could be drawn 
up with some assurance for four years, it was im- 
practicable to draft at one time four annual bud- 
gets (or a quadrennial budget) which would hold 


Harvey Walker, Law Making in the United States (New 
York, 1934), 169. 


liberal use of extra sessions did not, 
however, eliminate all the shortcomings of the 
quadrennial system, nor did it obviate the need for 
harmonizing that system with general practice. 

A second major defect arose from the constitu- 
tional provisions that no regular session should 
last longer than fifty days and no special session 
longer than thirty. The Alabama courts held this 
to mean “meeting’’ days, with the effect that the 
constitutional limitations were nullified. As evi- 
dence, the regular session of 1927 lasted 126 cal- 
endar days, that of 1931 lasted 153 calendar days, 
that of 1935, 149 calendar days, and that of 1939 
(to date), 124 calendar days. It was therefore 
clearly fiction that a regular session would last for 
only fifty days. Equally ineffective was the thirty- 
day limit on special sessions. This is not to say 
that the limitations were just, but only that it 
would seem proper either to observe the constitu- 
tional requirements or by amendment to remove 
them. Some twenty states have set constitutional 
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time limits on the length of their regular legisla- 
tive sessions. Alabama with the next-to-shortest 
time limit normally has had far and away the 
longest sessions of any state in this group.” 

An interesting, but for present purposes, in- 
cidental practice concerns the use of recess periods. 
The regular session of 1927 spent 108 days in re- 
cess, that of 1931, forty-one days, and that of 
1935, ninety-nine days. The regular session of 
1939 bids fair to set some kind of record in this 
respect. Convening on January 10, 1939, it re- 
cessed on March 14 for 125 days, during which 
time a brief special session was held. Resuming 
work on July 18, it recessed for a second time on 
September 15, having agreed to reconvene on June 
25, 1940, for a three-legislative day discussion of 
a revised code of laws to be proposed for adoption 
at that time. To September 15, then, the 1939 
legislature had met in regular session for 249 
days, of which 125 days had been spent in recess. 
Its second recess will run for 283 days; and the 
total length of the session will be not less than 535 
days, of which 408 days will be spent in recess and 
127 days (or more) in session. The number of 
legislative days consumed undoubtedly will be fifty. 
From the table below one may readily see, first 
that legislative recesses are employed frequently 
in Alabama, and second that figures on legislative 
sessions in this state must be used very carefully 
since they do not always tell the story which at 
first glance they seem to tell. 

A third criticism arose about the time of meet- 
ing of the legislature. The Constitution provided 
that that body should meet on the second Tuesday 
in January next succeeding the election of its mem- 


Legislative Sessions in Alabama, 


1926-1939 
Calendar 
Total Legis- Days Ex- Days Spent Total Cal- 
Session lative Days cluding Recess in Recess endar Days 
1926-27 6 8 8 
1927* 50 126 108 234 
1931* 50 153 4! 194 
1932 30 80 a 80 
1933 30 74 vee 74 
1935* 49 149 99 248 
1936 25 66 ee 66 
1936-37 30 79 17 96 
1939*" 47 124 125 249 
1939? 7 12 5 17 


*Regular sessions. 


1The figures for this session are incomplete. See the dis- 
cussion of recessed sessions, above. 

*This session met during the first recess of the regular ses- 
sion. 
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bers. It also specified that the Governor’s term| 
should begin the first Monday after the second 
Tuesday in January following his election. Ip 
other words, the Governor took office five working 
days after the legislature had convened. This 
meant that he could have no reasoned proposals to 
submit to the legislature unless he spent several 
months preceding January 1 in a study of the 
state’s affairs. This very few governors did, with 
the consequence that most of them assumed office 
with only an ill-defined program and with the 
legislature in session. 

In this particular Alabama but followed the gen. 
eral practice, for in most of the states the new ex. 
ecutive and the new legislature swing into action 
about the same time. How the Governor, under 


this schedule is to gain a proper conception of the 


state's business, how he is to devote to study and 
thought the time necessary to arrive at construc- 
tive recommendations with the legislative mael- 
strom swirling about him, is a problem to which 
few constructive solutions have been offered. 
Governor Frank M. Dixon came to office in 
January, 1939, pledged to renovate Alabama's gov- 
ernment in a number of important respects. One of 
his principal recommendations called for a consti- 
tutional amendment on the general subject of leg- 
islative sessions. The amendment, proposed by the 
Senate and the House of Representatives by sub- 
stantial majorities, was given overwhelming popu- 
lar approval in a special election held July 11, 1939. 


A THREE-POINT AMENDMENT 


In brief, the amendment does three important 
things. First, it abolishes quadrennial in favor of 
biennial sessions, specifying that the first session 
to meet under the new arrangement shall be that 
of 1943. Second, it limits the regular session to 
sixty and each special session to thirty consecutive 
calendar days, and raises the rate of pay of legis- 
lators from $4.00 to $10.00 per day for the dura- 
tion of the session. Tentative suggestions that 
legislative pay be by annual salary and that the 
time limit on sessions be abolished found little 
favor—so little that the Governor deemed it ad- 
visable not to propose them. If it will affect the 
use of legislative recesses it is not clear in what 
way. It would be strange if the term “consecutive 
calendar days” should be interpreted to make im- 

(Continued on page 53) 


*See table in Stare GoveRNMENT, July, 1931, p. 6. For 
further comparative data on legislative sessions see The 
Book of the States, 1939-40, page 57. 
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Dissecting Florida’s Legislature 


Analysis of Personnel Indicates Train- 
ing and Experience of Legislative Body 


By Victoria SCHUCK 


Professor of Political Science, Florida State College for Women 


T 1s the legislative branch which occupies the 
I most crucial position under the responsible 
democratic government. Those who sit in legisla- 
tures and participate in the formulation of public 
policy have powers to set objectives and determine, 
to a great extent, the paths to be followed in ob- 
taining them. Few will deny, therefore, that the 
quality of the men who work at the tasks of gov- 
ernment is of first and vital importance. 

A number of careful studies of various state 
legislatures have appeared, but these, along with 
basic data that have been collected by the Council 
of State Governments for a number of years, offer 
the only raw material from which generalizations 
concerning the membership of legislative assem- 
blies can be drawn. Additional information is 
needed before a reliable estimate can be made of 
the desirable qualifications of legislators for the 
important responsibilities they bear. With this in 
view the following analysis of the Florida legis- 
lators was undertaken. 

In some characteristics, such as age, previous 
political experience, and education, the composi- 
tion of this legislature was found somewhat com- 
parable to that of other states; in other aspects, 
such as the high proportion of lawyers and the 
large number of members who were born outside 
the state, the Florida legislature showed itself to 
be an exception. 

In party representation the 1939 Florida Legis- 
lature presented no break with tradition—the body 
was entirely Democratic. Thus, notwithstanding 
the influx of population into the state and the suc- 
cessful efforts in the last few years to facilitate the 
entrance of Republicans into politics, none were 
successful in being elected to legislative office. This 
is partially explained by the fact that most of the 
non-native aspirants elected to the legislature have 
come chiefly from states normally Democratic. 

Seventy-nine per cent of the thirty-eight sena- 
tors were native Floridians; in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, comprising ninety-five members, 


somewhat less than half—47 per cent—were born 
in Florida. Almost every section of the United 
States and several foreign countries contributed 
to the remainder. The Southeast furnished more 
than any other region, the number in the House 
being a sizeable group amounting to 38 per cent 
of the membership. The single state contributing 
the largest number of outsiders was Georgia, with 
six senators and sixteen representatives. 


Place of Birth 


House Senate 

45 26 
8 3 
2 

I 

Pacific I ‘ 
Total membership 95 38 


An analysis of age groupings shows that the 
House, in which about half of the members were 
under forty, was considerably more youthful than 
the Senate, which had only four under forty. In 
the Senate, ages varied from thirty to seventy- 
seven ; in the House from twenty-three to seventy- 
three. The mean age of representatives was 
forty-two and two-tenths year; of senators, fifty 
and five-tenths. 


Age Groups 
Years House Senate 
Total membership 95 38 


As is characteristic of legislatures in general, 


the lawyers were more heavily represented in the 
1939 session than any other business or profes- 
sional group. In Florida the proportion was par- 
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ticularly high. In part this can be attributed to 
the fact that a number of legislators belong to the 
category of persons in the state who “read law,” 
pass the bar examinations, carry on a small law 
practice, and at the same time pursue other occupa- 
tions. Those practicing law exclusively or in addi- 
tion to other pursuits constituted 47 per cent of the 
Senate and 52 per cent of the House. The next 
largest group were the agriculturists. Members 
designating themselves as solely or partially citrus 
growers, farmers, or stockmen comprised 26 per 
cent of the Senate and 19 per cent of the House. 
The legislature also included a minister, two phy- 
sicians, four bankers, a laborer, and an engineer. 
One member described himself as a “tax expert, 
public debt analyst, realtor, and insurance agent.” 
Such a combination, and others more frequently 
encountered, such as “lawyer, citrus grower,” or 
“banker, farmer” reflect the means by which a 
livelihood is obtained in the small communities 
in which more than 75 per cent of the members 
live. 


Occupations 
House Senate 

Farmer, Citrus grower............ 15 7 
ce 
3 I 
2 

Automobile dealer............... 2 

4 2 
2 2 

I 
Miscellaneous business............ 5 3 


Total membership 95 38 


In conformity with trends in other states, a high 
proportion of the membership of the 1939 legis- 
lature had attended college or university, and of 
these many boasted professional or technical de- 
grees. The total that had matriculated at some in- 
stitution of higher learning amounted to 65 per 
cent of the House and 71 per cent of the Senate. 
The majority of those who had had their higher 
education in Florida had attended the State Uni- 
versity, although five members were graduates of 
Stetson, and one each from Rollins and Southern. 
Senators and representatives educated outside the 
state were almost invariably graduated from 
southern universities. One senator and two repre- 
sentatives reported never having been inside a 
school, while the remaining legislators had at- 
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tended public schools, although some had con- 
tinued only through the fifth or eighth grade. 


Formal Education 


House Senate 
College or university............. 62 27 
Business school.................. 6 I 
25 9 
Total membership 95 38 


The majority of the 1939 legislators had had 
some previous legislative experience. Eighteen 
senators, or 47 per cent, were serving their first 
senatorial term, but the total without previous 
legislative service, 29 per cent, was substantially 
less because of the number who had been in the 
lower house. Twenty senators had been repre- 
sentatives for one to nine terms. The local units 
provided another training ground for senators. In 
the capacity of county judge or commissioner, city 


councilman, or mayor, many were veterans in | 


public positions. Only four members reported 
never having held previous office of any kind. 


Legislative Experience of Senators 


Term of Service Senators Previous Terms Senators 
in Senate in House 

Ist 18 I 6 

2d 9 2 7 

3d 6 3 3 

4th 3 4 2 

5th 2 5 1 

9 1 

38 20 


Nearly half of the representatives had at some 
time or other forsaken municipal or county jobs 
for legislative careers. Whatever the experience 
of representatives in local, state, and national 
offices—and there were 18 per cent who had had 
none—38 per cent were in the House for a first 
term in 1939 and 41 per cent, for a second. Thus 
if legislators were considered apprentices until 
they had finished at least four sessions of service, 
members of the lower house were largely novices.' 
exceptions were few, among them several former 
speakers and two former senators. 

The party record of senators and representatives 
does not lead to the conclusion that active partici- 
pation in committee work is essential to election 

(Continued on page 53) 


‘Representatives were elected for two years—one regular 
session; senators, for four years—two regular sessions. 
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A Legislator Earns Her Way 


Daily Legislative Duties Not Confined to Hours 
Spent in Sessions and Committee Hearings 


By Bernice T. VAN DER VRIES 
Member of the Illinois General Assembly 


HE PERSON who said “woman’s work is never 

done,” probably had in mind a woman in 
the General Assembly of Illinois. To prove this 
contention I should like to give an account of “My 
Day,” interspersed with comments on my ac- 
tivities. 

I select as typical, a day after the legislature has 
gotten under full steam and is functioning on all 
cylinders. 

My day usually begins about seven- 
thirty in the morning, as an ambi- 
tious lobbyist telephones my room 
and invites me to breakfast with him 
—or her, as the case may be,—for 
a discussion of legislation before the 
many complications of the diurnal 
session. I hastily dress and appear in 
the dining room of my hotel by eight 
o'clock. 

Soon after eight-thirty I start for 
the State House with a list of errands 
which I must perform for my con- 


About nine-thirty I arrive at my desk, to be 
greeted by more lobbyists—and here I wish to pay 
my tribute to them. Frankly, I do not know what 
we would do without the lobbyists, commonly re- 
ferred to as members of the “Third House.” With 
nearly two thousand highly specialized bills before 
us in a regular session, we need information—and 
in many cases we must rely almost entirely upon 
the information supplied us by those 
who are interested either in the pas- 
sage or the defeat of these bills. A 
lobbyist also serves a useful purpose 
in calling attention to, and stimu- 
lating sufficient interest in specific 
bills to prompt our examination and 
study of them. 

But let us continue with a look at 
my diary of March 14. My corres- 
pondence on this day consists of 75 
letters (some days it is several hun- 
dred), on such subjects as osteo- 
pathy, chiropractic, naprapathy, medi- 


stituents. Since I represent the second BERNICE T.VAN DERWVRIES cine, pensions, taxes, motor vehicles, 
largest senatorial district in the state “Woman's work is neverdone.” women on juries and city manager 


—population, 400,000—constituting 

a complicated aggregation of ninety-five suburban 
municipalities, several large industrial areas, and 
thirty-five hundred individual farms, the list is 
long and varied. 

Requests for automobile licenses to match street 
and telephone numbers, pamphlets on patriotic 
subjects, wild flowers, copies of laws, artificial 
limbs, inquiries concerning relief, civil service and 
old age assistance, and demands for new highways 
send me through the State House, the Centennial 
Building and the Supreme Court Building. As a 
politician—for such I must be to hold public 
office—I am, of course, glad to do these small 
favors in hopes that the recipients will be grateful 
enough to provide me with their votes and the 
votes of their families and friends when the next 
election comes along. 


government. 

At ten o'clock the session opens. During the roll 
calls, the introduction of bills and their first read- 
ings, I must take care of many requests for copies 
of bills and information on their status. On third 
reading I vote “‘yes” on an emergency appropria- 
tion for pneumonia serum to be used by the De- 
partment of Health in the flooded districts of the 
state. We proceed on routine business until twelve- 
thirty. At this time, when ordinary people are eat- 
ing lunch, debate opens on whether a House In- 
vestigation Committee on State Expenditures shall 
be continued. The debate lasts until three o’clock. 
We then adjourn and immediately proceed to 
committee hearings. In the appropriations com- 
mittee I take an active part in the discussion for 
the continuation of a sub-committee to work on 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Cooperation Commissions in Action 


Southerners discuss the South; Eastern Officials 
confer on highway safety and marine fisheries 


Dixie Talks It Over 


UB-ZERO temperature gripped the mild- 
S weathered South the last week of January 
but did not ruffle even southern temperaments as 
some 150 delegates gathered in Nashville for the 
Southern Conference on Interstate Problems. The 
conference, heralded as “one of the finest, most 
promising things that has happened here,” and 
“‘an answer to sectional defeatism,’’ explored press- 
ing southern interstate problems such as trade 
barriers, relief, agricultural and industrial devel- 
opment, education, and oil conservation. But it 
did more. It stamped itself as one of the significant 
milestones in the growing recognition of the inter- 
dependence of southern economy and the advan- 
tages to be gained from active cooperation. 

The conferees listened to addresses by Gover- 
nors and federal and state officials; they partici- 
pated in round table discussion, and exchanged 
experiences and ideas. Throughout the three-day 
session ( January 25-27), the representatives from 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Wisconsin, 
aired the economic and social woes of the South, 
prodded into their causes, and came forth with 
regional and cooperative solutions. 

Little bait was extended to entice northern in- 
dustry and capital into the South. Nor were re- 
gional freight differentials belabored. Rather, the 
conferees dug down in search of basic causes. 
Most hit upon the agricultural situation. Argued 
Editor Clarence Poe of the Progressive Farmer: 
“The South will have to learn that the manure pile 
is just as important as the magnolia tree.”” This 
accent on intelligent farming was echoed by other 
speakers. “At last,” said one, referring to the 
South’s devotion to its money crops—cotton and 
tobacco, “the whip of necessity is on our backs. 
We've got to diversify now.” Another pointed out 
that the “underlying farm problem is the need of 
education. . . . Ignorance is the South’s public 
enemy No. 1.” 

At the recent Southern Governors’ Conference 


last January, a ten-year, ten-point program for a 
balanced prosperity in the South was set forth. 
The cures, many of them agricultural, comprised 
the South’s answer to its own problems. The 
Nashville conference “heartily endorsed” this pro- 
gram and, to accelerate its development, recom- 
mended the preparation of a plan for proper land 
utilization, including soil classification, grading, 
classifying, processing and standardizing all agri- 
cultural products. 

Pressing governmental problems received as 
much attention as economic reconstruction, at this 
meeting sponsored by the Tennessee Commission 
on. Intergovernmental Cooperation and _ the 
Southern Governors Conference in cooperation 
with the Council of State Governments. Some of 
the more pertinent proposals brought forth by the 
speakers were that: 

* Upon the states rests the responsibility for tak- 
ing the initiative in eliminating interstate trade 
barriers ; 

¢* The integration of finance functions through 
reorganization of state government will help pro- 
vide business-like management and economical ad- 
ministration ; 

¢The South needs first-rate university centers, 
more intensive training for public service in gov- 
ernmental administration, and curricula and tech- 
nical training better suited to the needs of 
southern youth ; 

* Active participation by the states in the Council 
of State Government's twelve-point program for 
1940 is necessary to the movement for more effec- 
tive interstate cooperation ; 

well-integrated national relief plan, admin- 
istered locally as far as possible, is needed. Finan- 
cial responsibility should be equalized by variable 
grants-in-aid to state and local units, in order that 
need, capacity to pay, and economic resources may 
be related to the programs ; 

¢The southern states should refrain from the 
prevalent practice of legislating for local areas on 
purely local governmental matters. 

Many of these opinions were officially sanc- 
tioned in conference resolutions, but other declara- 
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tions were also brought out of the resolutions 
committee. It was urged that: 


1) Public hearings on trade barriers be held by. 


the Commissions on Interstate Cooperation. 

2) Relief programs be recognized as necessary 
and permanent functions of government es- 
sential to the national welfare. . 

3) Regulation of the transportation system be 
under fair rates that do not discriminate 
against any commodity or region. 

4) Interpretation of the wages and hours law 
recognize the lack of skilled and trained in- 
dustrial workers in small towns of the South 
and make due allowance. 

Six Governors attended the conference and took 
active part in the conference sessions. Host- 
Governor Prentice Cooper of Tennessee, E. D. 
Rivers of Georgia, and Cary A. Hardee, former 
Governor of Florida presided at various meetings. 
The role of the states was emphasized by the 
others in their speeches. Lloyd C. Stark of Mis- 
souri, President of the Council of State Govern- 
ments, spoke about trade barriers and the states’ 
responsibilities. Carl E. Bailey of Arkansas urged 
acceptance of grants-in-aid but warned against 
federal encroachment, while Leon C. Phillips of 
Oklahoma attacked the federal oil control bill. 

Others who addressed the conference were Hon. 
Greek L. Rice, Attorney-General of Mississippi; 
Hon. L. J. St. John, Executive Assistant to the 
Kentucky Commissioner of Revenue; Dr. Frank 
P. Graham, President of the University of North 
Carolina; Hon. G. Mitchell, Assistant Admin- 
istrator of the Farm Security Administration ; and 
Hon. John A. Chambliss of the Tennessee State 
Planning Commission. 


Echoes from the East 


Highway safety has taken a long stride for- 
ward and new security is to be afforded eastern 
marine fisheries, as the result of two interstate 
conferences. They were the Fifth Annual Con- 
ference on Highway Safety and Motor Vehicle 
Problems in New York, February 16, and the 
Southern Marine Fisheries Conference in Charles- 
ton, February 23. The northern seaboard states 
attended the first gathering—Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont and Washington, D. C.; the southern 
ones, the second—Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, 
North and South Carolina, and Washington, D. C. 

Subjects ranging from the height of bumpers 
to speed laws and intoxicated drivers were re- 
viewed by motor vehicle administrators, police 
officers, and educators at the Highway Confer- 
ence. The meeting, sponsored by the New York 
Joint Legislative Committee on Interstate Coop- 
eration and the Council of State Governments, was 
presided over by Hon. Harold C. Ostertag. 

Safety was the main theme of the conference 
sessions. The action taken by the delegates, gen- 
eral and specific in nature, covered six phases: (1 ) 
safety education; (2) motor vehicle equipment 
standards, traffic rules and highway improve- 
ments ; (3) law enforcement ; (4) registration and 
title laws; (5) uniform truck regulation; and (6) 
responsibility of highway users. 

The marine fisheries conference, held under the 
joint auspices of the Council of State Govern- 
ments and the South Carolina Commission on In- 
terstate Cooperation was attended both by state 


Governors Preside at Southern Conference Banquet—Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nashville, January 25 


Left to right: William B. Belknap of Kentucky; Cary A. Hardee, former Governor of Florida; Carl E. Bailey, Governor of 
Arkansas; Prentice Cooper, Governor of Tennessee; Lloyd C. Stark, Governor of Missouri; E. D. Rivers, Governor of Georgia; 


and W. P. Cooper, father of Tennessee’s Governor. 
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officials and commercial fishermen. Two measures, 
previously acted upon by northeast marine fish- 
eries conferences, were examined by the delegates. 
(1) A proposed compact establishing an advisory 
committee of state administrative and legislative 
officials to recommend joint state action, was ap- 
proved in principle and referred back to the draft- 
ing committee for further consideration. (2) Sim- 
ilar action was taken on a proposed Federal Trans- 
portation Act prohibiting the interstate shipment 
of fish in violation of state laws. 

Consideration was also given to the utilization 
of the proposed compact by Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina and South Carolina in preserving 
shrimp fisheries in view of the migratory nature of 
this fishery. Fuller reports can be obtained from 
the Council of State Governments. 


International Fisheries 
U. S. Department of State 
Official Release, February 28, 1940. 


“The Secretary of State and the Minister of 
Canada, Mr. Loring Christie, signed an exchange 
of notes today establishing a Board of Inquiry for 
the Great Lakes Fisheries. 

“The problem of conserving the fisheries of the 
Great Lakes has long engaged the attention of the 
governments of Canada and the United States, 
the Province of Ontario and the states bordering 
on the Great Lakes. The production of certain 
species of Great Lakes fish has reached low levels. 
The Board will make a study of the taking of fish 
and will submit recommendations as to methods 
of preserving and developing the fisheries. It will 
not have regulatory powers. 

“With a view to obtaining full information and 
the benefit of the opinions of commercial fisher- 
men, sportsmen and other interested persons, the 
Board will hold hearings at various places in the 
Great Lakes area. The times and places of such 
hearings will be announced later. 

“The President has appointed as American 
members of the Board Hubert R. Gallagher, As- 
sistant Director, Council of State Governments, 
Chicago, Illinois, and Dr. John R. van Oosten, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, in charge, Great [Lakes 
Fisheries Investigations for the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries. The Canadian Government 
has appointed as its representatives Dr. A. G. 
Huntsman, Consulting Director to the Fisheries 
Research Board of Canada, and Mr. D. J. Taylor, 
Deputy Minister of the Department of Game and 
Fisheries of the Province of Ontario.” 
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Around the Country 


Frank C. Jordan, for twenty-nine years Secre- 
tary of State of California, died in office on Janu- 
ary 18, 1940, at the age of seventy-nine. Secretary 
Jordan, who was dean of the nation’s secretaries 
of state and a member of the [Executive Commit- 
tee of the National Association of Secretaries of 
State, was one of the “grand old men” of Cali- 
fornia political life. For thirteen years he held 
county and local offices before winning election to 
the office of secretary of state, which he held for 
eight consecutive terms. 


One hundred and twenty thousand census 
enumerators are slated to undertake the greatest 
fact-finding project in the nation’s history this 
April. Under the management of 528 district su- 
pervisors and 105 area managers, they will assem- 
ble figures on 132,000,000 Americans, 33,000,000 
homes, 7,000,000 farms, 3,000,000 businesses, 
400,000 oil and gas wells, 170,000 factories, and 
14,000 coal and metal mines. These facts will be 
summed up on high-speed tabulating machines by 
7,000 statisticians and clerks and 700 administra- 
tive officers and technicians into basic tables for 
the nation, the forty-eight states, the hundreds of 
cities, and the thousands of towns, villages, and 
rural areas which make up the United States. 


New York and Michigan have recently entered 
into a reciprocal agreement, under which motor- 
truck operators from each state will have free use 
of the highway in the other state. Heretofore, 
registration-plate requirements and various fees 
virtually set up trade barriers between these states. 


Physical Facts, an attractive graphic ¢ompen- 
dium containing maps and charts of the Delaware 
River Basin, has recently been published by the 
Interstate Commission on the Delaware River 
sasin. This publication presents in detail pertinent 
facts about population, land, water, power, indus- 
try, transportation, and recreation in the river 
basin. It offers the most comprehensive source of 
raw material on the interrelation between these 
factors and the quality and quantity of water in 
the Delaware River. It serves as foundation for 
any proper regulation of pollution and water 


supply. 
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AMOUNT PER INHABITANT FOR PAYMENTS TO RECIPIENTS OF EACH OF THE SPECIAL TYPES OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AND TO 
GENERAL RELIEF CASES IN THE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES, BY STATES, FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1939 / 


NEVADA 663 
UTAH 659 

MINNESOTA 6.02 

WASHINGTON 6.01 

MASSACHUSETTS 5.75 

SOUTH DAKOTA 5. 44 

OKLAHOMA 5.43 

MONTANA 5.42 

ARIZONA 5.17 

4.71 

OREGON 4686 

449 

OHIO 416 

miSSOUR! 4.08 

NEBRASKA 
ILLINOIS 3.58 

MAINE 344 

FLORIOA 3.41 
INOIANA 3.13 

TEXAS 
MICHIGAN 
CONNECTICUT 
KANSAS 


| 
MARYLANO | 
RHODE ISLAND | 0 
LOUISIANA 
0.¢ 
KENTUCKY | 
NEW JERSEY 
| DELAWARE 
NEW MEXICO oz 
TENNESSEE 
GEORGIA 
MISSISSIPPY 
ARKANSAS | 
ALABAMA 62 4 it LESS THAN 01 
VIRGINIA 32 | 


THESE FIGURES DO NOT REPRESENT THE TOTAL COST OF ANY PROGRAM BECAUSE THEY DO NOT INCLUOE 
EXPENSE ANO THE EXPENSE FOR HOSPITALIZATION AND BURIALS BASED ON TOTAL POPULATION ESTIMATED BY THE U S 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS AS OF JULY |, 1937 


NEW MEXICO 
TENNESSEE 
GEORGIA | 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
MISSISSIPP: 
ARKANSAS 
ALABAMA 
VIRGINIA 


SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD 
BUREAU OF RESEARCH ANO STATISTICS 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RESE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Where Public Assistance Money Goes and How Much the Payments Average 


Reviewing Relief 

For some months now the Council of State Gov- 
ernments has been conducting research on relief 
at the request of its Special Committee on Relief. 
On February 5, the members of this Committee 
gathered in Chicago for their second meeting.* 
They considered in further detail the programs for 
five regional relief conferences of state and local 
officials which will be held in the east, south, mid- 
dle west, rocky mountains, and far west within 
the next few months. 

It was agreed that the exigencies of the national 
relief situation and the lack of effective coordina- 
tion in federal, state and local administration and 
financing necessitates a thorough review of the 
problem. The following tentative agenda was 
therefore proposed : 


1—lxamination of relief under special cate- 
gories as at present administered. 
2—Division of functions, financing and ad- 
ministration between the Federal Govern- 
ment, the states and their localities. 
3—The relationship of the WPA to other re- 
lief activities, and its method of administra- 
tion. 
4—Il:mployment and re-employment. 
5—Vocational training of the unemployed. 
Further research, reports of which are available 
from the Council of State Governments, are proj- 
ected for use at these regional conferences. Much 
of this information is being compiled with the 
assistance of the Social Security Board. 


*For a report of the first meeting and list of members of 
the Committee, see STATE GOVERNMENT, January, 1940, page 
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Washington News Notes 


Tenor of Congress against mandatory merit 
systems and for aid in pollution control 


Blocking merit systems 


Steps are being taken by House and Senate 
members interested in the development of the fed- 
eral aid highway program to block the passage of 
legislation seeking to make merit systems manda- 
tory as far as employment provided by federal 
allotments is concerned. The measure in question 
is sponsored by Senator Neely of West Virginia. 
Already approved by the Senate Civil Service 
Committee, it requires states and their political 
subdivisions to adopt a merit system acceptable 
to the federal civil service agency in connection 
with all employment afforded by federal allot- 
ments. No matter how laudatory the purpose may 
be, it is held that such coercive amendments should 
not be written into established federal aid pro- 
grams. There has been some talk of attaching the 
Neely bill principle to the new Federal Aid High- 
way bill by the direct amendment process, 


Ohio seeks reimbursement 


An unsuccessful effort was made in the House 
to override the President’s veto of the measure 
that would have reimbursed Ohio for certain 
funds withheld by the Social Security Board. The 
Board maintained that there had been irregulari- 
ties and defects in the administration of the old- 
age assistance plan in the state which required the 
application of penalties provided by law. More- 
over, the President warned in his veto message, if 
such an attempt to reimburse the state were 
allowed to become a law, it would become a pre- 
cedent and could be extended to other forms of 
federal aid, such as the federal aid highway pro- 
gram. On the other hand, the Ohio delegation 
contended that the Board should not have au- 
thority to punish a sovereign state to such an ex- 
tent. The point was brought up that if there had 
been any substantial disregard of the law there are 
adequate remedies without penalizing all those in 
the state entitled to old-age assistance. Another 
bill to reimburse the state has been introduced; 
there has also been discussion of a suit against the 
Federal Government. 
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Congress considers pollution 


Modified to conform to the new spirit of econ- 
omy prevailing in the House, the bill authorizing 
federal assistance to the states in combatting 
stream pollution has now been reduced to little 
more than a lending program. As the bill will be 
submitted to the House in amended form, it merely 
authorizes the RFC to make loans to carry out 
the purpose of the program. Grants are eliminated 
entirely. The Public Health Service is continued 
as the supervisory agency and will set up a new 
division within its organization to carry out the 
provisions of the measure. Among other duties, the 
new division will pass on applications for loans, 
providing the contemplated work has the endorse- 
ment of the health authorities of the state involved. 
long delayed because of a dispute as to method 
of approach, this legislation has passed the Senate, 
and its House sponsors now believe that it will 
meet with final success on the floor, if the old dis- 
agreement does not bob up again. The controversy 
arose as to whether the cooperative approach in- 
volved in the present bill should be tried or whether 
it would be more effective for the Federal Govern- 
ment to seek to curb stream pollution by apply- 
ing penalties to non-conforming industrial plants 
and public agencies. No change has been made in 
the section granting the consent of Congress to 
compacts between two or more states for the pre- 
vention or abatement of water pollution. 


From WPA to WPA 


As a result of a survey of the status of those 
dismissed under the rotation of work clause in the 
relief act, the WPA has reported that only 12 
per cent of the workers thus dropped have ob- 
tained employment in private industry. The law 
provides that persons must be dropped from WPA 
jobs after 18 months of continuous employment. 
The survey which was conducted among 138,000 
of the dismissed workers in 23 cities, showed that 
of the first contingent dropped in July and August, 
one-fourth were back on WPA jobs by November 
and more than one-fourth were on local relief rolls. 
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Dissecting Florida’s Legislature 


(Continued from page 46) 

to legislative office. The same per cent of each 
house, 32 per cent, reported past and present mem- 
bership on county, congressional district, or state 
executive committees, while three representatives 
had been delegates to national Democratic conven- 
tions. Five others listed offices in the Young Dem- 
ocratic Clubs. 


Legislative Experience of Representatives 


Term of Service Representatives 

Ist 36 
ad 39 
3d 8 
4th 5 
5th 
6th 2 
7th I 

95 


Non-legislative Offices Previously Held 
by Legislators 


City County State Federal 
Senators II 12 I I 
Representatives 31 16 2 2 


In summary a composite picture of the character 
of the solons may be drawn as follows: (1) All 
bore the Democratic label although Republicans 
actively sought representation; (2) native sons 
captured two-thirds of the seats despite the nu- 
merousness of newcoiners into the state; (3) two- 
thirds of the membership had matriculated at, if 
not graduated from, college; (4) half were law- 
yers; (5) somewhat less than half were under 
fifty; (6) a third were active party workers; (7) 
a third had never been legislators before. 


Legislative Check-List 


The National Association of State Libraries, 
341 State House, Boston, Mass., announces a sale 
of the following check-lists: 1. Check-list of Ses- 
sion Laws; 2. Check-list of Statutes; 3. Check-list 
of Senate and House Journals. The original price 
was from eight to ten dollars each. While the lim- 
ited supply lasts, copies may be obtained for $5.00 
for any one, $8.00 for two and $10.00 for all three. 

This reduction is made possible because the 
Public Document Clearing House has been discon- 
tinued and the stock of Check-lists has been taken 
over by the National Association for distribution. 


Alabama Falls in Line 


(Continued from page 44) 
possible the use of the recess, though it appears 
to be subject to that interpretation. 

Third, the amendment changes the time of meet- 
ing for the regular session from the second Tues- 
day in January to the first Tuesday in May, which 
gives the Governor almost four months in which 
to become acquainted with the state’s problems 
and to put his program into shape for legislative 
consideration. Under this arrangement the state 
may confidently expect its chief executive officer 
to play a much more intelligent part in the legisla- 
tive process than he has been able to play in the 
past. It may, for example, expect that the execu- 
tive budget will reflect a more careful balancing 
of needs against resources, that it will be charac- 
terized less by opportunism and more by planning. 

In recognition of various provisions of the Con- 
stitution assigning duties to the legislature at its 
January session, which it seemed better to accept 
than to amend, provision is made that the legisla- 
ture shall convene on the second Tuesday in Janu- 
ary next succeeding their election (that is to say, 
every four years) in an “organization session” 
which may last ‘‘not longer than 10 consecutive 
calendar days.’’ The business to be transacted in 
the organization session is that of electing legisla- 
tive officers and appointing standing committees 
for the ensuing four years, opening the returns 
and declaring the results of the election for gov- 
ernor and the other elective state officials, deter- 
mining contested elections for such offices, and 
inaugurating the Governor and his companion 
officers. In sum, the organization session is de- 
signed to attend to the formalities and to clear the 
decks for action both by the Governor and by the 
legislature when it comes back into session in May. 

In other respects constitutional provisions re- 
garding the legislature are not affected. Thus the 
legislative term remains four years, which means 
that each legislature henceforward will have two 
regular sessions instead of one. 

If any claim has been made that Alabama’s new 
legislative session system is without fault, such 
claim has not come to this writer’s attention. It 
remains to be seen how the plan described in the 
amendment will work in practice. In any case, Ala- 
bama has joined the procession; and in the four- 
month breathing spell it now allows its Governor 
it may have contributed something of value to 
current practice regarding legislative sessions. 
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The Sales Tax and Commerce 
(Continued from page 40) 


ments by a just and general scheme for raising 
revenues.”” The tangled problems of policy which 
are presented by our hodge-podge of state and 
national tax measures, can be adequately solved 
only by the concerted development of a coherent 
and just tax policy by the states and the nation. A 
policy thus developed can be finally put into effect, 
as the words of the Commerce Clause indicate, 
only by the exercise of the broad powers given 
to the Congress of the United States. 


Gasoline Tax Invalidated 


Closely on the heels of the New York City sales 
tax case, the Supreme Court handed down another 
decision relating to a tax imposed on interstate 
commerce. By a four to three decision, an Arkan- 
sas statute imposing a 61% cents per gallon gaso- 
line tax on fuel carried in tanks of interstate busses 
was held invalid by the Supreme Court in that it 


Retail Sales Tax 
Sales Tax Use Tax 

State Rate Rate 
2% a% 
38% 3% 
2% 2% 
38% 
2% 
TT 1% 1% 
38% 
2% 2% 
os 2% 
2% 2Q% 
North Carolina........... 3% 3% 
North Dakota........ ; 2% 2% 
South Dakota............. 3% 3% 
2% 2% 
West Virginia............ 2% 
2% 

City 
Bluefield, V.Va.*......... of 1% 
Charleston, W.Va.*....... '/1o of 1% 
Fairmont, W.Va.*........ ‘10 of 1% 
Huntington, W.Va.*...... t/, of 1% 
Morgantown, W.Va.*..... */1o of 1% ve 
New Orleans, La.......... 1% 1% 
New York, N.Y........... 2% 2% 
Welch, t/, of 1% 
*Gross income Tax. 
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constituted a direct and unreasonable burden on 
interstate commerce. ‘The statute applied to al] 
automobiles or trucks carrying over 20 gallons of 
gasoline to be used as motor fuel. While compen- 
sation may lawfully be exacted by Arkansas from 
carriers that make use of their highways, the 
Court states that it is unable to comprehend how 
the use of the highways of one state can appropri- 
ately be measured by the amount of gasoline car. 
ried in the fuel tank of an interstate carrier for 
use upon the highways of another state. The dis- 
senters are of the opinion that the questions raised 


| 
| 
| 


by the Arkansas tax should be left for the consid. | 


eration of Congress in a nationwide survey of the 
constantly increasing barriers to trade among the 
states. (McCarroll v. Dixie Greyhound Lines, Inc, 
8 U. S. Law Week 299, February 13, 1940) 


A Legislator Earns Her Way 
(Continued from page 47) 
bills submitted by newspapers of the state for the 
publication of banking amendment notices prior 
to the November Election. Bills vary for identical 
material from $38 to $960. I also question the 
right of the state to pay widows of judges who 
died during their term of office the remainder of 
their salaries. The case involves $9,000 and is a 
test for numerous other bills. The discussion be- 
comes so involved that consideration is postponed. 

At five-thirty I arrive at my hotel to dress in 
evening clothes for the biennial St. Patrick’s din- 
ner at the St. Nicholas Hotel. Six o'clock dinner 
—corned beef, boiled cabbage, potatoes, carrots, 
coffee, beer tinted Erin green and other liquid 
refreshments. We're all Irish tonight. 

From ten o'clock until midnight there is a dis- 
cussion in the lobby of my hotel on legislation. I 
then proceed to buy all of the Chicago papers and 
all of the Springfield papers in order to find out 
what is really taking place in the Illinois legisla- 
ture. We frequently become so involved in the af- 
fairs of the General Assembly that we cannot know 
what is going on in the Senate or what the Gov- 
ernor and other administrative officials are doing. 

Had it not been for the social event of the eve- 
ning, the chances are that we would have had an 
evening session or committee hearing. The result 
for me would have been the same—no time to 
read and study the bills which had been introduced. 
We have a Woman’s Eight Hour Day Law on the 
statute books of Illinois but obviously it does not 
apply to the women legislators. 
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Capitalizing on Tourist Trade 
—State Techniques 
(Continued from page 42) 


a study just made showed that states were spend- 
ing 60% of their tourist appropriations in mass 
media. Magazines and newspapers received the 
bulk of this amount; radio and outdoor advertis- 
ing were not very widely used. Follow-up work, 
including booklets, maps, folders and letters re- 
ceived 25 per cent of the budgets, leaving 15 per 
cent for administration. 

In regard to mass media a question is in order 
as to whether or not too large a portion of the 
typical budget is being spent in magazines. It is 
quite true that magazines reach the higher-income 
groups ; but, it is also a fact that most of the maga- 
zines being used have national circulation—many 
of the readers live quite far from the advertising 
state, and, for this reason, are harder to sell. The 
advisability of concentrating a greater part of its 
funds on contiguous and other nearby states 
should certainly be considered. 

A final.comment on media is that follow-up 
items should be designed from the prospect’s point 
of view and should be up to his expectations ; cheap 
mailing pieces are costly. 

Whatever the media selected, the advertising 
appeals to be used will obviously have to depend 
upon what the particular state has to offer. A 
study of 2500 travel advertisements just com- 
pleted by the author showed that the six most com- 
mon appeals, ranked according to use, were: 


Economy 
Scenery 
Novelty 

Play 

Romance 

Health 


The most efficient appeals are those that secure 
long-staying visitors; after all, the tourist spends 
the major portion of each day’s budget where he 
spends the night. 

The fifth and final step in an advertising cam- 
paign for tourists calls for an evaluation of results. 
This check is needed not only to measure the effec- 
tiveness of the program, but also to serve as a 
guide for future budget determination. Despite 
this, some states advertising currently do not 
bother to investigate results. 

Inquiries constitute the most simple, and hence, 


the most popular check. The difficulty here is that 
pleasure travel is a luxury-type product—pros- 
pects may not be coupon clippers. Requests for 
information can, of course, be studied to advan- 
tage, but they do not tell how many travelers visit 
a state nor how much those travelers spend. 

A second type of check uses such general indices 
as gasoline tax receipts, fishing license sales, visi- 
tors to parks, hotel and tourist camp registrations, 
highway traffic, and statistics of the common car- 
riers. The value of these as rough gauges is ap- 
parent. 

Still another measure involves the interrogation 
of tourists. This may be done in person at state 
boundary lines or in field surveys, or it may be 
done through the use of mail questionnaires. The 
usual procedure is to secure information from a 
sample and then convert the data into total figures. 

To be satisfactory, a method of evaluation 
should provide, at a minimum, two aggregate fig- 
ures—the number of tourists (physical volume), 
and visitors’ expenditures (dollar volume). Vari- 
ous breakdowns of these figures are quite valuable 
in determining the state’s potentialities. 

}ecause the typical state knows so little about 
the size of its tourist business, and because com- 
petition for tourists grows increasingly keen, the 
major current problem for states centers about this 
matter of research. 


Legislative Sessions 
Now Meeting 
Regular Sessions Convened 
January 2 
January 10 
Special Sessions 
In Prospect 
Regular Sessions 
Recent Adjournments 
Special Session Convened Adjourned 
Louisiana...... January 20........Janmuary 25 
Nebraska.......January 2 ........January 13 
*Recessed February 25 to reconvene May 13. 
**Convened January 10, 1939, and _ recessed 
September 15 to reconvene June 25, 1940. 
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THEY SAY 


How to Quit a Bad Habit 


$ OLD John Sherman said about specie payments, the 
A way to resume is to resume. So, the way to quit a 
thing is to quit. Forthwith, immediately, right now, with- 
out palaver. Tapering off doesn’t make it easier. 

Congratulations, therefore to the Senate of Missis- 
sippi, which without formality of debate repealed the 
state’s licensing tax on oleomargarine. The vote was 
38 to 3, just about as decisive as one could ask. Thus we 
have first action in response to the recent conference 
of Southern Governors proposing the elimination of 
trade barriers between states. They adopted high-sound- 
ing and wholly commendable resolutions, but all too 
often such determinations go to default in the leisurely 

processes of representative government. . . . 

—The Atlanta Journal 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Dixieland Stand 


Since the South of tomorrow will be what we make it, 
there is no better time to start making the best of it than 
right away. Hence the potent meeting here today of rep- 
resentatives of twelve states embraced within the region, 
to make constructive comparisons, discuss common 
problems and plan a future. The Southern Governors 
Conference is one of the finest, most promising things 
that has happened here. It is the logical medium for the 
development of the unity that makes strength. Through 
it the South can pool its ideas, coordinate its influence 
and fix aims for the direction of its assertive efforts. A 
first fruit has been the partial rectification of transporta- 
tion rates in the South-to-North movement of goods. 
Other and greater benefits can be envisioned. 

Home of States Rights, the South nevertheless must 
recognize the interdependence of its economy, the 
mutuality of its stake in progressive government, the 
advantages of an active cooperation—for which the way 
is smoothed by the homogeneity of its people, its shared 
traditions and the community of its interests. To these 
considerations—as incentives for working together— 
must be added another, best phrased in the old maxim: 
Heaven helps those who help themselves. 

—Nashville Tennessecan 
Nashville, Tenn. 


What About Relief? 


IT WOULD BE worse than unfortunate if the latest out- 
burst of dissension within the ranks of the Democratic 
party leadership in Illinois should have the effect of still 
further diverting the attention of the state administra- 
tion from the question of Cook County relief. There are 
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already disturbing indications that authorities are com. 


mitted to a do-nothing policy with respect to this prob. 


lem, and the mounting chorus of complaints indicates that 
this is neither good sense nor good politics. 

Among the more cogent of recent blasts against this 
policy is an article by Ald. Paul H. Douglas in the 


January issue of the magazine STATE GOVERNMENT. Mr, | 
Douglas claims that the Chicago relief situation was not | 


materially improved by additional funds made available 


through the city government subsequent to October, | 
when it was authoritatively revealed that many reliefers | 
were suffering from slow starvation. The outlook for the | 
future, he says, is not encouraging. “Unless there is q | 
marked melting of relief rolls and unless additional | 
funds are made available, the people on relief in Chicago | 
are likely to be kept on 75 or 80 per cent of the skeleton | 


budget.” 
—Chicago Daily News 
Chicago, III. 


States’ Rights Again 


GovERNOR BatLey of Arkansas feels that a serious in- 
vasion of states’ rights is involved in the ruling of the 
Social Security 
states in this work must be under the merit system or 
federal funds would be withdrawn. 

There is nothing wrong with the doctrine of states’ 
rights where the rights are properly understood. But too 
often states’ rights have been invoked to defend things 
which are by no means wholly good and sweet. From 
slavery to the spoils system those who have invoked 
states’ rights have not always served the perpetuation 
of states’ rights. The doctrine, indeed, has taken some 


3oard that all employes hired by the 


bad beatings when the sovereignty of the states has been 


presented as barrier to necessary advance and reform. 


The danger today is increasing that such power as 
remains in states’ rights may be self-destroyed by those 
states which exercise their supposed rights to make state 
border trade barriers and to resist such proper regula- 
tion in connection with the use of federal funds as this 
requirement of the Social Security Board which Gov- 
ernor Bailey discusses. 

—Raleigh News & Observer 
Raleigh, N. C. 


State Advertising 


THE TABLE on the opposite page presents a concise pic- 
ture of the extent to which states are engaged in pub- 
licizing their industrial, agricultural and tourist advan- 
tages. An elaboration on this state activity can be ob- 
tained from the Council of State Governments in a re- 
port entitled “Advertising By the States.” 
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State Advertising 


APPROPRIATION PURPOSE TO ATTRACT 
State Agency Date Amount Fiscal Industry Agriculture Tourists 
Established Period 
ALABAMA State Planning Commission................... 1939 $200,000 1939-43 * * 
State Bureau of Publicity. and Information, High- 
ARIZONA. Division of Publicationsand Trav el, Highway — 1925 75,000 1940 if 
ARKANSAS. Agricultural and Industrial Commission 1937 35,100 1939-41 
‘Publicity Advisory Commission 1937 79,000 1939-41 
COLORADO State Planning Commission(c) 1935 35,000(d) 1939-41 
Bureau of Information and Public sity (a) 1937 * 
CONNECTICUT. Connecticut Development Commission 1939 60,000 1939-41 
FLORIDA Bureau of Immigration, of Agriculture 1925 150,000 1939-41 
Florida Citrus Commission. 1935 750,000(e) 1940 
IDAHO Idaho Advertising Commission, Dept. of Agri- 
culture . 1937 65,000(e) 1940 
ILLINOIS Illinois Development Council, ‘Dept. of Finance... 1939 250,000 1939-41 
INDIANA Division of State Publicity, Dept. of Commerce 
& Indus. 1939 50,000 1939-41 
KANSAS Industrial Development Commission. . . 1939 120,000 1939-41 . oe * 
KENTUCKY Division of Publicity, Conservation Dept. 1936 40,000 1938—40 
LOUISIANA Department of Commerce and Industry 1936 200,000 1938-40 * 
MAINE Maine Development Commission 1927 585,000(e) 1939-41 
MARYLAND Publicity Commission of Maryland 1939 42,000 1939-41 
Maryland Development Bureau(/f) . 1930 5,000 1940 
Tourist Development Bureau..... . 1936 20,000 1940 
MASSACHUSETTS Development and Industrial Commission 1937 83,900 1940 * * * 
MICHIGAN Administrative Board(c) 1929(g) 250,000 1939-41 ahd 
MINNESOTA Minnesota Tourist Bureau, Conservation Dept.... 1933 100,000 1939-41 * 
MISSISSIPPI State Advertising Commission—(Act creating 
Commission expires April 1, 1940). 1936 100,000 1938-40 * 
Mississippi Industrial Commission. . 1936 50,000 1938-40 
MONTANA State Highway Commission(c) 1936(g) 10,000 1939 te 
Montanans, Inc. (Non-governmental) 1931 50,000(e) 1940 * 
NEBRASKA. Nebraska Advertising Commission(a) 1939 50,000(h) 1939-41 
NEVADA Department of Highways(c) '1936(g) 7,500(e) 1940 - at * 
NEW HAMPSHIRE State Planning and Development Commission... 1935 98,414 1940 * ® * 
NEW JERSEY New Jersey Council, Bd. Commerce & Navigation. 1937 100,000 1940 * * 
NEW MEXICO State Tourist Bureau, Highway Dept.. 1935 135,000 1940 sitar . 
NEW YORK Bureau of State Publicity, Conservation Dept.... 1935 200,000 1940 - ee 
Bureau of Milk Publicity, Dept. Agri. & Markets 1934 300,000 1940 a a wees 
NORTH CAROLINA North Carolina Advertising Division, Conserva- 
tion Dept. 1937 200,000 1939-41 
NORTH DAKOTA Greater North Dakota Association (Non- -govern- 
mental) .. 1925 50,000 1940 
OHIO Development and Publicity Commission . 1939 20,000 1939-41 
OREGON Travel and Information Department, Highway 
Dept. 1935 100,000 1940 
PENNSYLVANIA.. Department of Commer¢e 1939 788,000(d) 1939-41 * 
RHODE ISLAND. Industrial Commission 1939 16,000 1940 
Office of the Secretary of State(c) . 1936(g) 12,500 1940 a * 
SOUTH DAKOTA. State Highway Department(c) 1939(g) 35,000 1940 * 
Public Relations Bureau, Dept. Agriculture. . . . 1939 10,000 1939-41 eat * * 
TENNESSEE Division of State Information, Conservation Dept. 1937 100,000 1939 
UTAH State Road C ommission(c) . 1938(g) 20,000 1940 
VERMONT Publicity Service, Dept. Conser. & Dev elopment.. 1933 90,000 1939-41 *” *” * 
VIRGINIA Division of Public ity and Advertising, Conserva- 
tion Commission. 1934 137,000 1938—40 
WASHINGTON... Washington State Progress Commission .. 1937 332,500 1939-41 cand 
WEST VIRGINIA State Publicity Commission 1939 50,000 1939-41 
WISCONSIN Recreational Publicity C ommission, Conservation 
Department of Agric ulture and Markets........ 1935 142,500 1939-41 
WYOMING Department of Commerce and Industry........ 1927 32,500 1940 oo re 
(a) Inactive at present time. 
(b) Advertised by municipalities, private organizations, and associations of producers. No state money is spent for pay pe 
(c) Adv ertising not primary activity of department (d) Other activities also financed from this sum. ) Approximately. 


- (f) Part of Baltimore Association of Commerce 


(9g) Date indicates time at which agency undertook promotional activities. 
(h) Money not available at present. 
(i) Statute of 1937 establishing promotional agency repealed by: 1939 session of Legislature. 


Partly financed by state and city of Baltimore. 
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PUBLICATIONS... 


ADVERTISING BY THE STATES. . . 
CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS: 1939 
GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE. .. . $1.50 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECRETARIES OF STATE $1.00 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ATTORNEYS-GENERAL. $1.50 


Complete Set (Three Proceedings) . . . . . . $3.25 
THE BOOK OF THE STATES: 1939-1940 
Supplement (December, 1939). . . . . 


TRADE BARRIERS 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 


INTERSTATE TRADE BARRIERS ..... . . $1.00 
RESEARCH BULLETINS 

Complete Set (14 Mimeographed 

Individual Bulletins .... . 25 


INDEX TO STATE GOVERNMENT: Volume 12, 1939 
CLEAR — CONCISE — AUTHORITATIVE 


Complete publications list on request 
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